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American Classical League 


Fourth Annual Meeting, Open to the Public 
Held in the Natural Science Auditorium 
University of Michigan, Ann Arbor, Michigan 
Saturday morning, June 30th, 1923 


Promptly at ten o clock 


The Fourth Annual Meeting of the American Classical League will be held 
in the Natural Science Auditorium of the University of Michigan, Ann Arbor, 
Michigan, at ten o'clock on Saturday morning, June 30th, 1923. This meeting 


is open to the public. Announcement of the programme will be made later. 


On Friday, June 29th, the Advisory Committee on the Classical Investigation 
will meet in the Michigan Union at ten o'clock in the morning and again at two 
o'clock in the afternoon. The Council of the American Classical League will meet 
in the Michigan Union Friday evening at eight o'clock. 

The headquarters will be at the Michigan Union. Accommodations at 
reasonable rates have been arranged. Professor Francis W. Kelsey, University of 
Michigan, Ann Arbor, Michigan, is Chairman of the Local Committee on Ar- 
rangements and all requests for reservation of accommodations should be ad- 
dressed to him, or else directly to the Michigan Union, the Allenel Hotel, or the 
Whitney Hotel—all in Ann Arbor. 


ANpREW West 
President of the American Classical League 
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“Without an equal among first-year Latin books’ 


William Penn Charter School, Philadelphia 


I consider COLLAR AND DANIELL’S FIRST YEAR LATIN, 
REVISED, without an equal among first-year-Latin text-books. I 
is masterfully clear, logical, and thorough in its arrangement. _ Its 
short lessons, its frequent reviews, and its selection of material for 
study stimulate interest and are in accord with the best ideas of Latin 
teaching. Wisely chosen constructions and vocabulary provide an 
approach to Caesar which is easy and natural. No first-year-Latin 
text that | know contains so much excellent reading material. 


Boyce A. Thomas, Instructor in Latin 


Ginn and Company 70 Fifth Avenue, New York 


Breaking Away from Old Ideas 


In the conventional edition of Caesar certain fundamental principles 
of syntax are only briefly touched upon and are usually tucked away 
at the back of the book for reference. Small wonder that the pupil 
finds it difficult to do well in his Caesar work and small wonder, too, 
that the teacher becomes discouraged. 

In Place’s Second Year Latin the author has had the courage to 
break away from the old-time traditions and to solve the student's 
difficulties in a new way. At the beginning of this book which is de- 
voted to Caesar he gives, in twenty pages, six Introductory Lessons, 
each arranged in two sections. 

The first sections of these lessons are devoted to important principles 
of syntax outside the proper limits of the first year. The second sec- 
tions are made up of short, easy and interesting Latin stories illus- 
trating the use of the principles in question. The titles of these stories 
are: “The Death of Caesar’, “*‘Why Don't You Speak for Yourself, 
John?” Verginius Rufus’, ** Rival Centurions’ (Adapted from Caesar), 
“Much Ado About Nothing’, “Sayings of Roman Authors’’. 


1 full pages in color 10 colored maps 
Richly illustrated in black and white 


AMERICAN BOOK COMPANY 


New York Cincinnati Chicago Boston Atlanta 


5S4 pages 
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A MATHEMATICIAN AND A PSYCHOLOGIST 
ON FORMAL DISCIPLINE 


(Concluded from page 203) 
I return now to Professor Lennes. 
Of the meaning of the terms ‘formal discipline’, 


‘mental discipline’, Professor Lennes writes thus 
(69)*: 
... the problem of mental discipline may be defined as 
the problem of ‘‘determining under what conditions, by 
what methods, and to what extent training received in 
a given line of mental activity spreads to other lines of 
mental activity” 

Professor Lennes then asks what results have thus 
far been obtained from the whole discussion of this 
problem. 


. . .The various experimental investigations can, from 
their very nature, have only the most limited implica- 
tion and I must say that they show transfer in cases 
where I should be inclined not to expect it though I 
believe firmly in very important and far reaching 
transfer. 

I cannot stop to give illustrations, but I believe all 
agree that very important elements in the mental 
equipment of those who succeed are habits of industry, 
the power to concentrate attention for a long time, an 
attitude which causes its possessor to return to his 
problem again and again as a matter of course and 
with little feeling of discouragement. Can such habits 
be acquired through practice? They certainly can if 
they are really habits and not qualities that are so 
ingrained at birth as to be certain of complete develop- 
ment quite independently of environmental conditions. 
This latter hypothesis is so at variance with the newer 
psychology that it may be abandoned with no fear. 
Professor Dewey's ® latest book may be regarded as an 
elaboration of the thesis that all habits are conditioned 
by environment, a statement in which the word ‘‘habit” 
is used in an extremely inclusive sense. 

Let us put our question in concrete forms: What 
would be the effect of four years’ earnest effort to 
excel in classical languages and mathematics upon 
one's ability to master the intricacies of banking or 
upon one’s persistence and doggedness in the face of 
any other complex problem? What is the effect of 
four years’ work in the high school and four years in the 
university upon the probability that one will continue 
to master new problems afterwards—that is, upon the 
probability that life will be a career instead of merely the 
holding down of a job?) What would be the effect of 
writing a first class doctor’s dissertation, say on edu- 
cation, upon one’s ability to organize the advertising 
department of a great industry? To what extent will 
prolonged and intensive mental effort tend to inure 
one to the onerousness of mental effort? Does ex- 
tensive experimentation in finding solutions of difficult 
problems tend to make one more enterprising and 
persistent in casting about for the solutions of other 


‘The words on by Professor Lennes in quotation-marks were 
written by G. M. Whipple, in the Preface toa volume by H. O. 
Rugg, entitled The Experimental Determination of Mental Disci- 
pline in School Studies (Baltimore, Warwick and York, 1916). 

‘John Dewey, Human Nature and Conduct (New York, Henry 
Holt and Company, 1922). 


problems? Surely no one would pretend to find even 
an approach to the answers of such questions in the 
investigations outlined above. Moreover, it is very 
generally recognized that such problems cannot be 
studied successfully in the psychological laboratory. ... 

Our final conclusion, then, is that psychological 
criticism and experiments have left us very largely 
where we were two generations ago in regard to the 
fundamental question of education which we are con- 
sidering—that in this field we are as free to pass com- 
mon sense judgments as we ever were. 

No doubt the belief that the effects of training are 
not transferred has been based largely, not on positive 
experimental evidence, but on the difficulty of for- 
mulating a theory, consonant with known facts, which 
should account for it. But we must not forget that 
psychology, especially experimental psychology, is yet 
in its infancy; and considering the countless millions of 
atoms and molecules at work in the nervous system, 
and the corresponding complexity of the working of the 
mind, the layman and even the general psychologist 
may be parduned if he bases his conclusion, in con- 
siderable part at least, upon the results of that great 
world laboratory in which the workings of the mind as a 
whole have been observed for ages, and in which the 
qualities of the mind are inferred from its more general 
manifestations. 

Finally it must be said that the last two decades 
have witnessed a change in the attitude of the psy- 
chologists. The question at issue now seems to be not 
whether transfer actually takes place but how it takes 
place. 

“Not long ago, as a result of the earlier experi- 
mental studies, it was felt by many that transfer of 
training was present either not at all or at least in such 
slight amounts as to be negligible. More recently, the 
pendulum has certainly swung in the other direction. 
Experimentation has been directed less toward search- 
ing for the existence of transfer than to searching for the 
kind of transfer present and the conditions under which 
it appeared’”6, 

The formulation of the theory of transfer is well 
under way. 

Rugg says’: 

“T believe that formal school subjects find a large 
part of their disciplinary value in the developing of the 
ability to analyze the problem and to organize methods 
of procedure”. 

Angell says*: 

“Now no small part of the discipline which comes 
from effortful use of attention is to be found in the 
habituation which is afforded in neglecting or other- 
wise suppressing unpleasant or otherwise distracting 
sensations. . .It has been maintained that after all, 
the great advantage in any serious study. . .is in the 
creation therefrom of certain ideals which are as such 
applicable to almost any situation. Such ideals are 
thoroughness, accuracy, system, and the like. I 
believe this contention may be granted without argu- 
ment’’, 


6So writes Mr. Whipple in the Preface to the work referred to 
above, in note 4. 

'The Psychology of Efficiency, in Archives of Psychology, No. 
15.116. This is a part of Columbia Contributions to Pilloneshey 
and Psychology, 19. 

*The Doctrine of Formal Discipline in the Light of the Principles 
of Psychology, Educational Review 36 (1908), 9-13. 
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Thus modern analysis is pointing out the component 
parts of that which is carried over. These component 
parts are precisely what many regard as the most im- 
portant results of education. ‘Power to maintain 
continued attention” and “‘to disregard the onerousness 
of mental effort’’, ‘Ability to analyze problems and to 
organize methods of precedure’’, ‘‘ideals of thorough- 
ness, accuracy, system, and the like’’—certainly no 
important achievement is possible without these and 
the possession of them will go far in insuring success. 
It now seems pretty generally agreed that these 
qualities are developed as a byproduct of all serious 
mental work in which they are important prerequisites 
for success. We are thus led to the conclusion that, 
besides imparting information and developing skills 
calculated to be effective in meeting conditions which 
are believed to be foreseen with a comparatively high 
degree of precision, it is the possibility and function of 
education to develop certain more general powers 
which enable their possessor to meet more success- 
fully widely different and often unpredictable situa- 
tions. In its practical effects this conclusion is very 
nearly equivalent to the old doctrine of mental dis- 
cipline. It differs from this doctrine in that it finds its 
sanction in a deeper understanding of those elements 
which make such education possible. 


OBSERVATIONS ON VERGIL’S USE OF THE 
QUESTION 


Vergil does not stand alone among Latin writers in 
the frequent use of the question. Readers of Cicero 
will readily recall long series of questions both in his 
Orations and elsewhere. Poetry and oratory, being 
often surcharged with emotion, are most likely to 
If they are somewhat numerous in an 
it is a mark of his poetic 


employ them. 
historian like Livy, we say 
style. 

But the variety of the 
several points of interest. 
In a didactic poem such as the Georgics 
In the Eclogues 
the questions are The 
Aeneid has more than 300 questions, about one to 
The relation of the question to 

Dido’s speeches of reproach to 


question in Vergil offers 
The distribution is sug- 
gestive. 
emotion is rare; questions are rare. 
somewhat more common. 
every thirty lines. 

emotion is obvious. 
Aeneas abound with questions. Emotion is at its 
height in her soliloquies, 4.534-552, and 4.590-630; 
these contain nine and six questions respectively. 
Anna’s lament, 4.675~-685, five questions 
within the space of a few lines. 
lus’s mother gives vent to her feelings in a series 


contains 
In 9.481-502 Eurya- 
of 
10.63 


Among 


questions. Juno’s highly emotional speech, 
95, within a few lines 


the Eclogues} the fourth” is the only one without a 


shows eleven examples, 


The emotion is present, but it is of a more 
likely to 


feelings; compare 


question. 
sort. Vergil is associate the 
question with 
comments as 2.287 quaerentem vana; 3.313 furent; 
3.344 fundebat. Most of the long series of questions 
come from feminine lips or from the untamed Turnus. 
the question favorite 
Once, however 


chastened 


unrestrained such 


seems woman's 


Incidentally, 
device for carrying on an argument. 
12.793-799 
and he turns Juno’s weapon upon herself in a series of 


Jupiter’s indignation breaks its bounds 


six questions. Aeneid 7 and 8 are conspicuously lacking 
in questions, with but twelve and eight respectively. 
As Book 7 is commonly regarded as the least finished 
book and Book 8 as the most finished book of the Aeneid, 
we can hardly relate the number of questions to the 
amount of rhetorical polish the poet had bestowed 
upon them. Since Book 4, regarded as early and 
finished, has 55 questions, and Book 10, probably 
late and less finished, has 43 questions, there is no 
important difference. 

Probably the most obvious use of a question is as a 
call for information, which requires an answer. So, 
1.237 quae te, genitor, 

1.260 Jupiter’s reply, 
Again, in 3.88 Aeneas 


when Venus asks Jupiter, 
find in 
neque me sententia vertit. 

asks the god for information, quem sequimur? 
The question brings an 


sententia vertit?, we 
quove 
ire iubes, ubi ponere sedes?. 
answer, though couched in vague terms (3.90-98). 
Volcens’s stern demands in 9.376~-377 likewise call for 
a definite reply, which, on account of the peculiar 
circumstances, is not given. Sometimes the question 
itself rather than an expected answer seems designed 
to give the information. So, when Hector’s apparition 
appears to Aeneas, the poet by a series of several 
questions supplies to us information about Hector’s 
long absence, the consequent misfortunes of the Tro- 
jans, and his present personal condition. The question 
has become virtually a form. No doubt at times the 
poet used the question merely as the means of breaking 
the monotony of a tedious recital. So in 6.841 the 
poet secures variety in his catalogue of the unborn 
heroes by pointing out the next heroes through a series 
of questions. Practically the same thing is found in 
6.808, when he aims to give the appearance of natural 
ness to his long discourse. 

In the opening questions of Sinon’s speech, a different 
purpose is served, namely, to call the attention of his 
hearers to his pitiful condition and to disarm their 
suspicions. The challenge to their emotions works 
more effectively than it would if it were presented as a 
Certainly, the question is a part of Sinon’s 
intro- 


statement. 
strategy, as 2.101 will prove, which, artfully 
duced, cannot do other than arouse the curiosity of the 
Trojans (see THE CLASSICAL WEEKLY 15.140-142). 

But by far the most frequent use of the question in 
Vergil is to provide a convenient form for emotional 
Some instances of this use have already 
When Euryalus’s mother sees him 


expression. 
been observed. 
dead and outraged, her questions addressed to him 
admit of no reply, but they very suitably express her 
helpless emotion. When Caicus, in 9.36, asks his 
fellow-citizens the meaning of the approaching globus, 
his next words, in which he calls his comrades to arms, 
indicate that he already knows too well its meaning. 
Many of the questions express reproach. So Aeneas 
rebukes his father in 2.658 tantumque nefas patrio 
excidit ore?,. And, when Dido’s ghost flees from Aeneas 
in Hades, he reproaches her with a question which would 
be absurd, if answered. Sometimes the emotion takes 
form in a sort of a challenge to the will-power. No 
statement of fact could take the place of Creusa’s 
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question in 2.677-678, cui parvus Iulus, cui pater et 
coniunx quondam tua dicta relinquor?. In 4.565 this 
challenge becomes practically equal to a command. 

The emotion expressed by the question is generally of 
the violent sort—jealous or helpless rage, strong re- 
proach, the sense of great and imminent danger, or of 
overwhelming sorrow. Rarely is a pleasing emotion 
thus expressed. Exceptions may be noted in 1.582 
quae nunc animo sententia surgit?, and in 1.605 quae 
te tam lacta tulerunt saecula?. The theme of the 
Aeneid is such as to make joyful emotions very rare; 
yet it may be that a closer examination would prove 
that the question belongs more appropriately to the 
violent than to the agreeable emotions. It is probably 
more than accident that the fourth Eclogue, which is 
full of joyful emotions, has no questions. 

Occasionally Vergil employs the question to mark a 
crisis in the story. The strong emotion is present, 
but only by implication. In such a question, 12.500, 
he seeks fresh inspiration of the god on an occasion of 
great emotion. The tale of the saving of the Trojans’ 
ships from the fire, in Book 9, involves equally 
great emotion, and again the poet calls upon the gods 
for aid in telling the story (9.77-79). Compare also 
3.39. Somewhat differently, in 11.664, the poet asks 
Camilla herself to tell whom first and whom last she 
overthrew with her spear, and, just as if she had an- 
swered his question, he proceeds to record the answer. 
The question here was used merely to emphasize an 
important subject. 

On many occasions the deepest thought of the poet is 
put in the form of questions to which he offers no an- 
swer. These have often been noted. Among them 
may be mentioned the following: 1.11 Tantaene animis 
caelestibus irae?; 1.407-408 quid natum _ totiens, 
crudelis tu quoque, falsis ludis imaginibus?; 3.57 
quid non mortalia pectora cogis, auri sacra fames? 
(compare 4.412); 6. 719-721 0 pater, anne aliquas ad 
caelum hine ire putandumst sublimis animas iterum- 
que ad tarda reverti corpora’; 9.185 an sua cuique 
deus fit dira cupido?. The poet seems to be asking 
himself these questions as if they suggested subjects 
upon which he had pondered long without finding the 
solution, His attitude is very much like Dido's in 4. 
369 ff.; she seems to forget that another is present 
and asks the questions introspectively. Speaking 
generally, we may say that this is Vergil’s habit. 
The attitude of introspection marks most of his ques- 
tions. Their frequency and their character have a 
relation to that unsatisfied yearning which is some- 
times noted as a quality of his style. They afford a 
suitable vehicle for the expression of the various emo- 
tions, they add vivacity to the narrative, and they 
forcibly challenge the attention. 
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REVIEWS 


The Pattern of the By J. T.Sheppard. London. 
Methuen and Co. (1922). Pp. xi + 213. 7s., 6d. 
The Iliad often baffles the general reader by its 


length, its extended description of similar phases of 
battle, and its seeming lack of coherence. For such a 
reader Mr. Sheppard has written this book. The 
volume is just the right size to hold in the hand as one 
reads with his feet on the fender. It is not weighted 
down with learned references to the work of others, nor 
cumbered with polemic against theories about the 
composition of the poem. It shortens the long narrative 
by selection and condensation—at least one-half_of,the 
space is taken by translated passages and_the necessary 
liaisons between these, and the coherence of the tale is 
made clear by a study of its artistic design, into which 
the author fits the incidents of battle. The book 
gives the impression of having been written at a single 
effort, and with all the enthusiasm of one who makes a 
discovery in a branch of literature outsioe of his own 
field (in this case, Attic tragedy). Using familiar and 
intimate language, and without any attempt at literary 
style, the author fascinates us at the outset, and does 
not release us from the spell of his story till the last 
page is turned. 

But enthusiasm and speed, not to say haste, have 
their drawbacks; we note not a few unevennesses and 
slips. ‘‘Peiroos kills Dioreus, who is killed in turn by 
Thoas” (42). Aavaol is rendered now by “Danai’’, 
and again by ‘‘Danaans’’; Agamemnon “stood on 
the vast black ship of Odysseus” (64), but Eris ‘‘stood 
at the great ship of Odysseus” (90), although the Greek 
is the same in both cases. Hector shouted that Hera 
(8.175: correct to ‘Kronion’) was with him (63). Mr. 
Sheppard writes that Rhesus and thirteen of his men 
are slain (Homer says twelve, in 10.488-495). Perhaps 
the most striking instance of oscitancy is the statement, 
thrice repeated (71, 86, 110; compare 70), that Nestor 
was a member of the embassy to Achilles. 

The translations, which are in prose and in the 
simplest of modern English, but oftentimes with most 
apt and effective choice of words, also occasionally 
betray the haste of enthusiasm. We select two in- 
stances: 5.150 rots 6° épxoudvors 6 yépwv éxplvar 
évelpous, ‘They did not go home for the old man to 
interpret them their dreams” (44). But the use of the 
present tense, and passages like 5.198 show that 
épxouévors must mean ‘when they were leaving home’. 
1.497 hepin 8 dvéBn péyav ovpavoy is 
translated by ‘Thetis. . .went up in a mist to heaven 
Even if Mr. Sheppard is 
right in following those who derive from anp, 
the other occurrences of the adjective in the Homeric 


and to Olympus” (21). 


poems (Iliad 1.557, 3.7, Odyssey 9.52), when taken 
together with their context, indicate clearly that the 
reference is to the haze of early morning, and that all 
the emphasis is Jaid on the time of day rather than on 
atmospheric conditions. 


Errors like these, however, are of trifling importance 
when compared with the suggestiveness of the book as a 
whole. The Iliad, says Mr. Sheppard, is a pattern, 
and a pattern of Afe. The scenes upon the shield of 
Achilles depict human life, and their arrangement 
suggests the pattern. Starting with this anaolgy 
(1-10), the author unrolls the story of the Iliad as it 
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were a great tapestry, with three grand divisions (he 
calls them ‘‘Movements’’), Books 1-9, 11-17, and 19 
24, and two great interludes, Book 10 and Book 18, 
Then follows a brief Epilogue (204-210) on the poet's 
view of life: ‘Human greatness is linked with, and is 
in some degree the fruit of human weakness’’. (204). 
“The tragedy of the Iliad, like the later Attic tragedies, 
ends in the peace not of exhaustion but of the healing of 
che human soul” (210). A note on the influence of 
Homer’s technique on Aeschylus (211-213) and a 
brief Index conclude the book. 

In the detailed exposition of the Iliad’s pattern the 
smaller ‘panels’ are described, arranged in groups of 
threads and 
continually 


threes, with countless interwoven repe- 
titions of the 


Drerup’s principle of ‘Dreizahl” and of “Einrahmung”’, 


same idea. One meets 


and with constant reference to the symmetry of 
arrangement, so minutely studied by H. Peters (Zur 
Einheit der Ilias, reviewed in THE CLAssicAL WEEKLY 
16.205-206). As special features may be noted the 
interpretation of the descriptions of the minor single 
combats as parts of the design—a great help to the 
reader who is somewhat unfamiliar with the poem—, 
and a new treatment of the similes. Professor Drerup 
makes much of these as a means of ‘framing’ the 
episodes, and Herr Fraenkel, Die Homerische Gleich- 
nisse, showed the value of constructing the ‘famil; 
tree’ of the similes Mr. 
Sheppard in a certain sense combines suggestions from 
both these 
same theme in the little pictures a sort of cro 
or linking thread, which helps to unify the 
He also fits into the pattern, most ingeniously 


which have the same theme 


scholars: he finds in the repetition of the 
-reference 


various 


scenes. 
and convincingly, most of the instances of divine 
interference in the fighting. Of details in the inter 


pretation of the poem perhaps the most original con- 
cerns the ‘Testing’ in Book 2. This Mr. Sheppard ex- 
plains, not as a real testing of the spirit of the forces, 
like that employed in more modern times by Cortez, 
for example, but as a politic course intended to remove 
from Agamemnon’s shoulders the responsibility for the 
proposed offensive, and to throw it upon hi 
staff. 
of the 
Coleridge declared that genius 
The Iliad show 
so many kinds 
pressions upon different readers and 1n different age 


mulitary 
The author compares the modern propaganda 
press (27) 

Was men in one 
the poetic genius of Homer by making 
of appeal, and so many kinds of im 
The reviewer, for example, would make more of Hector 
in the design of the Iliad, and cannot by any mean 
always follow Mr. Sheppard in secing the particular 
significance of an epithet or the particular reference of 
a simile. Yet 


But one heartily agrees with him when he sa 


doubtless for many all this is there. 
(1457): 
“Let us leave the critics—we shall not convince them 

and turn back to Homer”. This is a good motto for 
Homerists, and Mr. Sheppard's delightful book, the 
fruit of ‘turning back to Homer’, will do more for the 


poet among the English-speaking peoples of the present 


any kind of 


century than ‘twenty bokes clad in’ 


‘wissenschaftliche’ habiliments—of the Wolfians and 
their ‘philosophye’. 


UNIVERSITY OF VERMONT SAMUEL E. BASSET1 


The Unity of Homer. By John A. Scott. Sather 


Classical Lectures, Volume One. Berkeley: The 
University of California Press (1921). Pp. 275. 
This remarkable book covers, in less than  thre« 


hundred very readable pages, more ground than almost 
any other volume on Homer of similar size. There are 


chapters or lectures on 


I. Homer Among the Ancient Greeks (1—38); IT, 
The Arguments of Wolf (39-72); III. The Linguistic 
Arguments (73-105); IV. The Antiquities and Kindred 
Matters (106-136); V. The Contradictions (137-171); 
VI. The Individualization of Gods and Heroes (172 
204); VIi. Hector (205-239); VIII. The Iliad and 
The Odyssey (240-269). The Index covers pages 
271-275. 

The lectures are written in a good literary style, and the 
enthusiasm is such as to make any intelligent person 
The book is 


constructive and optimistic and argues (269) that 


want to read the Iliad and the Odyssey. 


Everything fits into the theory of a single Homer: 
the civilization, the language, the gods, the outlines, 
the marks of genius; and all these are supported by 
the unanimous verdict of the best poets and the greatest 
critics of twenty-five hundred years. 

The evidence for the unity of the Iliad and the 
Odyssey is so strong that we should be compelled to 
postulate a single Homer even if ancient Greece had 
believed in many. But antiquity was united in the 
belief of one divine Homer, and only one, 


Scott has studied Homer for so many 


years and written so many articles on countless Homeri 


Professor 
details that he is imbued with Homer and exemplifie 
himself the 


Aristotle, Pope, Chapman, and many another. 


fire praised by 
He has 
“stirs the slugged pulse 


Homeric energeta and 
omething of that sting that 
like wine’. You feel, as 
Homer's heroes are fifteen feet high and that the Iliad 
and the Odyssey are the greatest literary works in the 


read his book, that 


you 


world, Criticisms of Homer cannot justly be based on 


purely subjective considerations or on one’s own 


uch matters each scholar has 
his own opinion, and great minds differ. With all due 
respect to what Germany has done for the study of 


feelings for style, for on 


Homer and with great gratitude for the inspiration and 


tions I myself got from the long course of lectures 


on Homer which I heard Wilamowitz deliver in 1903 


in Berlin, I must confess I agree with Professor Bassett’s 


recent statement in his fascinating article on Homeric 
Criticism (The Sewanee Review 30| 1922],392),that “the 
German higher criticism of Homer is like a stream 


itself in the sands. Listen to 


(SO-41): 


which has lost 
Professor Scott 

Wilamowitz cannot reconstruct an original poem 
out of the existing Iliad, since he regards the present 
for the most part the work of blunderers and 


poem a 
blockheads, men who removed the old and the noble 
poetry and then substituted inferior verses of their 


the yreat poetry of the original. 
they were 


own or of others for 


These better parts were all lost as soon as 
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removed, no one has ever quoted or referred to them, 
and this greatest of all losses was never suspected until 
discovered by the great critic in our own day. Wilamo- 
witz has been able to give an outline of much of the 
better and nobler Iliad, but has modestly refrained 
from writing in full that greater poem which he regards 
as alone worthy the world’s mightiest poet. It is 
well to observe, however, that Homer has long been 
regarded as the greatest of all poets not because of the 
poem which Wilamowitz imagines, but because of the 
Iliad and the Odyssey which we actually have. Homer's 
reputation depends on no hypothetical creation but on 
poetry now existing. It was because of this poetry 
that a man of Macaulay’s vision and judgment reached 
the conclusion that Shakespeare alone could challenge 
comparison with Homer. 

Or read this passage (76-77): 

. And Wilamowitz, convinced that no great poem 
could be produced by a group of men, devotes his 
energies to attempting to prove that Homer is but 
wretched poetry, and he scorns the ‘fanatics, de- 
fenders of unity, who admire the divine Homer”’. 
The Iliad is a “miserable piece of patchwork’, ein 
tibles Flickwerk. We regrets that most of the really 
great scenes of Homer, scenes he could so easily supply, 
have yielded to miserable and impossible pieces of 
poetic absurdity. 

The reviewer agrees with Professor Scott in most of 
his contentions, though he finds too much = special 
pleading and considers a few points open to criticism, 
The chapter on Antiquities especially seems a little 
Some and the 
chapter on linguistics in particular will be hotly con- 


meager. arguments are overdrawn 
tested, especially by that champion of the Chorizontes, 
Professor Bolling, 
atmosphere as the Unitarian Scott. 


a yraduate of the same Hopkins 
Though it may 
seem to be unfair to detract from the merits of such 
an excellent book, which has many original discoveries 
of Professor Scott himself, it is well to point out that 
some of the confident statements will probably be 
revised by the test of time and criticism, and perhaps to 
Already Professor Scott's 


ingenious interpretation (27-28) of the famous fragment 


mention a few minor points. 
of Aeschylus as meaning that ‘his own dramas were 
portions from Homer's great feasts”, that the Homeric 
banquet was so lavish that Aeschylus was not reduced 
to crumbs (which was the previous translation), but 
could feast on whole courses which Homer did not use, 
has called forth criticism (see The Classical Journal 
17.94-95). 
fish to his warriors because fish was in disfavor near 


Also his idea (7) that Homer did not serve 


Smyrna has already inspired Professor Fraser to write 
an article in THE CLASSICAL WEEKLY 15.164 
opposition, and Professor Max Radin to make a re- 


165 in 


joinder to Professor Fraser, in The Classical Journal 
made 
That 
Homer came from Smyrna or from some place nearby 


17.461-462, to which Professor Fraser has 


answer in The Classical Journal 18.240-242. 


is the belief of Wilamowitz, and I have always in- 
clined to this view. 
the fact that 
discovered a Mycenaean ‘bee hive’ tomb at Colophon, 


In this connection might be 


mentioned Miss Goldman has recently 


where, some say, the Homerite seer Calchas was buried, 
and I feel sure that more Mycenaean remains will some 
day be found in the neighborhood of Smyrna, to show 


that there was a thriving civilization there in Homeric 


and pre-Homeric days. Melesigenes, the second 
name given to Homer (7), may mean that Meles was 
the name of Homer's father as well as of the river. 
It is more probable that the river was named after 
Homer’s father than that Homer was “regarded as the 
child of the river. ”. A recent writer, Wirth, in his 
Homer and Babylon (1920), goes so far as to say that 
Homer’s name is Semitic. 

I find considerable inconsistency in the dates which 
Professor Scott gives for Homer. On page 4 we read 
that “he lived at approximately goo B. C."; but on 
page 222 Hesiod is made almost if not quite a con- 
temporary, and on page 10 Homer is spoken of as 
twelfth 
hardly later than 750 B. C. There is, of course, an 
inconsistency in the ancient authorities, the dates for 
Homer ranging from 1105 to Hesiod’s time. Herodotus 
makes Homer and Hesiod contemporaries; Ephorus 
and the Parian marble even date Hesiod before Homer. 
But consistent. The 
dating of Professor Scott is like making Thespis and 
Menander contemporaries. Nor do I know (10) 
how the discoveries at Troy and Mycenae show that 


subsequent to the century and Hesiod as 


a popular lecture should be 


Troy was destroyed during the twelfth century. On 
page 13 it is stated that writers of the best period quote 
the Iliad or the Odyssey with the regular form ‘as 
Homer says in the Iliad" or “as Homer says in the 
But it is very usual to quote the early 
subject-divisions of the Iliad or the Odyssey rather 
mention the So Thucydides (1.9) 
quotes the title of the section ‘The Handing Down of 
the Scepter’. 


( ssey’ 


than to whole. 


The arguments (15 ff.) about the non-attribution of 
the Thebais to Homer and about the passage in Pau- 
sanias 9.9.5, where Professor Scott opposes the emen- 
dation to Callinus, are inconclusive (see Fitch, Classical 
17.37~43; Scott, ibid., 17.358-360). An- 
tigonus of Carystus seems to ascribe to Homer the 
Thebais and the Hymn to Hermes. Thucydides (3.104. 
}) ascribes to Homer the Hymn to the Delian Apollo; 


Philology 


Proclus refers the Cypria to Homer, as Herodotus 2. 
117 indicates that some believed in his day. Nor is the 
‘Contest between Homer and Hesiod’, in which Homer 
is definitely connected with the Thebais, necessarily as 
late as Hadrian, since it occurs in a third century B.C. 
papyrus (Petrie Papyri XXV). The ‘Contest’ surely 
existed in much the same form four hundred years 
Seott follows (32) 
the common opinion in despising the Cyclic poems, but 
the fact that they were inferior to the Iliad and Odyssey 
does not make them trash. It seems a little foolish to 
speak of “The utter collapse of the creative epic spirit 
(243). 

of the 
fragments of other epics which are preserved? On 


earlier than Hadrian. Professor 


as shown in the poetry of the Epic Cycle. 


How about Panyassis? How about some 


page 47, we read that . .Exeavations show that in 
of Athens was an important center of 
Why not state that My- 
exist on the Athenian acropolis 


(69, n.7), that “The sound of 


the vicinity 
Mycenacan culture, 
remains 


The 


cenacan 


itself ? 


statement 


digamma was practically dead in Asia Minor at least 


| 
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by the year 700 B. C.. . .”’, quoted from H. W. Smyth, 
Greek Dialects, 389, ought to be modified, now that 
the digamma has been found in papyrus fragments of 
Sappho. That life-sized images of the gods were 
created long before the sixth century (121) is shown by 
the discovery at Prinias in Crete of a statue of the 
colossal seated goddess which some date as early as the 
eighth or the early seventh century B. C. (Bollettino 


d’Arte, 1908). That Paris is ‘‘rather glad to be rid of © 


his virtuous brother” is a rash conjecture (173) based 
probably on Priam’s scolding him together with eight 


of his other sons, and Helius’s sharp speech in Iliad: 


24.767 ff. It might be well to state (182) that in 
general it is a characteristic of all the best Greek litera- 
ture, and not merely of Homer, to describe characters 
in broad lines and to refrain from giving minute details 
of figure or appearance. That Homer first put to- 
gether the names of Hector and his family, except 
Paris (239), seems to me unlikely, if Agamemnon and 
Menelaus are traditional names (Professor S. E. 
Bassett, in THE CLASSICAL WEEKLY 14.19-20, how- 
ever, accepts Professor Scott’s theory). To say 
(240) that ‘‘We know nothing of Homer's sources. . .” 
is too sweeping a statement, since we now have 
abundant archaeological sources and we even know 
something from later literature and from the Iliad 
and the Odyssey themselves about his sources. The 
tenth, eleventh, and twelfth books of the Odyssey are a 
reflection of the voyages of early traders in the Pontus, 
and the Argonautic expedition probably existed in 
Carian and Ionian versions. Professor Scott himself 
says (250), “In the Odyssey Homer took a tale of 
wanderings and adventures which might have spread 
over many years... .”. It is a somewhat hasty in 
ference to say (260) that 

. .the simple fact that the poet of the Iliad and_the 
Odyssey felt it necessary to point out in advance the 
course of the story, and that he did not assume that it 
was already known, is a strong indication that the plot 
was not the gift of tradition, but the independent 
creation of the poet himself. 

Could not Homer have done as the tragic poets later 
did, who utilized the traditional myths? And think 
of Euripides’s prologues. 

But enough. Let us not pick out individual state- 
ments to criticize. The book is full of good things, 
even if individual sentences are open to criticism. 
Professor Scott has done as much as any Homeric 
scholar to swing the pendulum to the opposite ex 
treme from that of the year 1897 when I, as an under 
graduate at Chicago, heard the statement of Pro 
fessor Seymour which Professor Scott quotes (78), 
that “he knew of no competent scholar who believed in 
the unity of Homer’. To-day, nearly every archae 
ologist is convinced of it, and the few literary men who 
know no archaeology and are still unbelievers must all 
eventually come to the same conclusion. Most of the 
greatest literature has inconsistencies, but inconsistent 
details do not necessarily destroy unity. 

I have tested Professor Scott’s Unity of Homer in 


my course on Greek literature, in which I devote 
twelve weeks to Homer, and the students of literature 


and history like to read it so well that we have been 
obliged to put a dozen copies on our reference shelf, 
Professor Scott’s book will make men and women grow 
fonder and fonder of Homer day by day. When the 
question was put to six prominent Princeton pro- 
fessors from different departments “What ten books 
would you choose to take with you, if you were destined 
to spend the rest of your life on a desert island?"”, 
five chose Homer’s Iliad and Odyssey (preferably 
the latter), and most put Homer second or third, with 
the Bible first, and Professor Conklin (biologist), 
Professor Kennedy (Professor of English), Professor 
Gauss (Professor of Modern Languages) ranked 


Homer’s Odyssey ahead of Shakespeare. 
THe Jouns Hopkins UNIVERSITY Davip M. Ropinson 


Essays and Studies in Honor of Margaret Barclay 
Wilson, Teacher, Physician, Librarian, Author. 
New York: Columbia University Press (1922). 
Pp. 


This volume was presented to Dr. Margaret Barclay 
Wilson in commemoration of her thirty-fifth year of 
connection with Hunter College, New York City. 
It contains contributions from her pupils and friends 
on various topics. Among these are papers on the 
American Coal-Tar Chemical Industry, by Frederick 
E. Breithut, Assistant Professor of Chemistry, College 
of the City of New York (4-11); The Federal Organi 
zation for Education, by Samuel P. Capen, now 
Chancellor of the University of Buffalo (12-21); 
The Medical Education of Women in the United 
States, by Annie Sturges Daniel, Physician in Charge, 
Tenement House Service, New York Infirmary for 
Women and Children (24~39); Compulsory Education 
in New York City, by John W. Davis, Director, 
Bureau of Attendance, Board of Education, City of 
New York (40-46); etc.; and three papers of special 
interest to the classicist. 

Professor Helen H. Tanzer, writing on Juvenal on 
Education (97-103), gathers together the poet's 
comments on the Schools and the educational system 
of his day. Professor G. M, Whicher, in an article 
entitled The Roman Stone (Red Porphyry) (104-122), 
finds among the marbles of which Imperial Rome was 
so fond one which particularly deserves its late name of 
“Lapis Romanus”. This is the red or purple porphyry, 
found in a single quarry in Eastern Egypt. He traces 
the extent of the Roman and later use of this stone and 
its associations in history and literature, illustrating 
with many anecdotes, the truth of which he wisely 
declines to guarantee, but which give new significance to 
the stone for every visitor to Rome. Professor Talcott 
Williams, in a paper entitled Greek and Teaching 
(123-135), raises his voice again in the cause of the 
Classics, especially urging prospective teachers to 
study Greek. 

One envies Dr. Wilson the range of interests in life 
that she must possess. Such a tribute as this is a 
sure reward for a life of devotion and faithful service. 
UNIVERSITY OF PITTSBURGH EVAN T. SAGE 
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Fresh Light on Roman Bureaucracy. By H. Stuart 
Jones. New York: Oxford University Press, Ameri- 
can Branch (1920). Pp. 39. 

This, the inaugural lecture by the Camden Pro- 
fessor of Ancient History at Oxford University, is 
essentially a discussion, in the light of a recently pub- 
lished Berlin papyrus, of the powers of the Roman 
official in Egypt known as the Idios Logos, or Idiologus. 
This new document (Berliner Griechische Urkunden 
V, i = P. M. Meyer, Juristische Papyri, Nr. 93) 
is an abridgement of part of the Gnomon, or code of 
regulations, of the department of the Idios Logos, 
an abridgement made by the village clerk of Thea- 
delphia, in 149 A. D. Professor Jones accepts Plau- 
mann’s definition of the Idios Logos, i. e. the department 
over which the likenamed officer presided and from 
which he took his name, as a ‘‘special account’ to 
which fell “all revenues not derived from regular 
taxation”. This explains why the Idiologus assumed 
charge of bona vacantia and caduca, punished by fines 
and confiscations all infringements of the laws regu- 
lating the privileges and the obligations of the six 
social and juristic classes of the population of Egypt, 
and exacted monetary penalties from the various orders 
of the Egyptian priesthood for breach of ecclesiastical 
rules. In short, the department of the Idiologus was 
a “finished instrument of fiscal oppression’. The 
author advances good reasons for holding, contrary to 
the generally accepted view, that the Idiologus was not 
identical with the High Priest of Alexandria and Egypt, 
at least until the time of the Severi. However, he 
suggests that the bureaucratic reforms of Septimius 
Severus lessened the sphere of competence of the 
Idiologus, who was henceforth mainly concerned with 
ecclesiastical affairs and so found his office regularly 
combined with that of the High Priest. Incidentally, 
the Gnomon reveals the principles of Roman law in 
process of adaptation to local Egyptian conditions and 
shows some unexpected omissions in the Institutes of 
Gaius 


UNIVERSITY OF MICHIGAN A. EE. R. Boak 


PROFESSOR SAGE ON THE TEACHING 
OF CAESAR 


In the Latin Department News Letter, issued at 
the University of Pittsburgh, by Professor Sage, 
for December 10, 1922, there occur several paragraphs 
with respect to the teaching of Caesar which seem to 
me worthy of reproduction here. They run as follows: 

“In the last number of The News Letter I noted 
some points that can, in my judgment, be emphasized 
in the teaching of Caesar. I commented particularly 
on the importance of Caesar’s work in opening up a 
new area for civilization and in saving Roman civiliza- 
tion from destruction. I wish now to remind teachers 
of the intrinsic importance of the territory which 
Caesar won. It reached from the Pyrenees to the 
Rhine, from the Alps to the ocean. It contains, 
therefore, the nations that have made history, with few 
exceptions. The present inhabitants of these countries 
are not the descendants of those with whom Caesar 
fought, but the civilization which Caesar and his 
successors brought into Gaul is the civilization which is 
still there. Ags Tacitus said, Caesar merely revealed 


Britain to the Romans, but even Anglo-Saxon culture 
shows many Roman elements. How much of the 
long struggle for control of the left bank of the Rhine is 
due to the fact that Rome finally set her frontier there? 
What would the world have been like had the Romans 
succeeded in making the Elbe their frontier, as they 
planned? 

Again, the Gallic war played a great part in Caesar's 
career, and Caesar’s career is a dominating factor in 
world history. It gave him the material resources, 
the army, and the confidence in himself that carried 
him victor through the war with Pompey. I suspect 
that it did even more, though this is hard to prove: 
Caesar was the first Roman to display any genuine 
interest in the provinces, and to admit that a provincial 
had rights that a Roman should respect. His ex- 
tensions of citizenship, his interest in municipal ad- 
ministration, the favor shown by him to provincials all 
indicate his intelligent and sympathetic care for the 
provincials. 

Caesar is one of the few personalities of Rome, and 
one of the world’s great men. We have a chance to 
study at first hand an important episode in his career. 
There are few more thrilling war stories in history than 
the final struggle at Alesia, and no one can read that 
description without realizing more clearly than before 
the force of Caesar’s character and his power over 
men”’. 

Cc. 


GIFT TO NORTHWESTERN UNIVERSITY 
IN AID OF THE HUMANITIES 


In School and Society 17.434 (April 21, 1923), there 
was a reference to a joint meeting of the Trustees of 
Northwestern University, Evanston, Illinois, and the 
Faculty of that institution. At this meeting the 
President of the University, Dr. Walter Dill Scott, 
made the following announcement: 

“An anonymous citizen of Chicago has created a 
unique endowment at Northwestern University, 
established in the interests of the ‘humanities’. On 
June 1, 1923, he will turn overto the University $100, 
000 as a perpetual endowment. The income from this 
is to accrue to the benefit of that professor who, in the 
estimate of the University, has made the ‘greatest 
contribution to learning in the humanities’. 

Advance in civilization is not due so much to happy 
accident as it is to research and to constructive im- 
agination. It takes less imagination to see the value 
of chemistry and physics than it does to see the value 
of literature and philosophy. Many benefactors are 
willing to encourage the teaching of the natural sciences 
who see no value in the teaching of the humanities. 
The results of the teaching of the natural sciences are 
direct and apparent. The results of the teaching of 
the humanities are indirect and intangible’. 

C.. &. 


MR. FRANKLIN’S STUDY OF PROFESSOR 
THORNDIKE’S WORD BOOK 


In THE CLAssicaL WEEKLY 16.114 Mr. E. Earle 
Franklin reports the results of an analysis of the last 
5,000 words of Professor Thorndike’s list of 10,000 
(an actual count shows 10,011) words. These words 
are those most commonly found in a large amount of 
written English. Mr. Franklin analyzed the last 
5,000 as to derivation, on the assumption that a pupil 
entering the Junior High School would have a vocabu- 
lary of 5,000 words and that the second 5,000 in Pro- 
fessor Thorndike’s list would be the words which he 
would have to learn in his School work. There are 
several fallacies in this assumption which I should like 
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to point out, as they vitiate Mr. Franklin’s conclusions. 

In the first place, even if we were to grant that the 
Junior High School pupil has a vocabulary of approxi- 
mately 5,000 words, neither considerably larger nor 
smaller, it does not follow that it will be even approxi- 
mately the first 5,000 words in Professor Thorndike’s 
list, in spite of the large amount of reading on which 
that list is based. 

But more serious is the assumption that the passive 
vocabulary of the Junior High School pupil is limited to 
5,000 words. Indeed, Professor Knapp suggests that 
it may be even smaller. But every study made has 
shown that both the active and the passive vocabu- 
laries of children and adults are much larger than we 
suspect. Numerous careful studies show that the 
active vocabulary of ordinary three year old children 
sometimes is well over 2,000. Many such studies 
have been published in the Pedagogical Seminary and 
elsewhere. These, I think, are more pertinent than 
those mentioned by Professor Cooper in THE CLASSICAL 
WEEKLY 16.152. My colleague, Professor Ernest 
Horn, who has made exhaustive studies in children’s 
vocabularies and word-lists, estimates that what we 
may call the semiactive vocabulary of a twelve year 
old child consists of 30,000 words! This estimate was 
based on the ability of children to define isolated words, 
an ability which depends on a much more active knowl- 
edge of words than passive recognition in a context. 
It is possible that Professor Horn's estimate is a little 
too high, but this is not likely in view of the size of the 
active vocabularies of younger children as determined 
by observation over and over again. It is quite clear 
in any case that the assumption on which Mr. Franklin 
based his study is impossible and therefore his results 
are negative and disappointing. 

It is not so surprising, therefore, as Mr. Franklin 
apparently thought it, that the percentage of words of 
Latin origin in the various groups of the last 5,000 in 
Professor Thorndike’s list is about the same. The 
percentage is probably about the same for the first 
5,000. I have no figures on this, but, in The Classical 
Journal 18.82 ff. (November, 1922)', | showed that 
46.8 per cent of the entire Thorndike list of 10,011 were 
of Latin origin. These figures are practically the same 
as Mr. Franklin’s for the last 5,000, though it is to be 
remembered that they were differently made, as the 
Oxford New English Dictionary was consulted by me 
in the case of doubtful words, whereas Mr. Franklin 
used Webster's Collegiate Dictionary. Besides, he 
did not credit to Latin, as I did, those words of Latin 
derivation whose origin is not easily apparent. In 
interpreting these figures it is to be remembered that a 
very large part of Professor Thorndike’s material was 
taken from the Bible and from children’s literature. 
With all this in mind, it seems to me that the per- 
centage of words of Latin origin in the Thorndike list 
is surprisingly large. 

It is obvious that the simple words which we learn in 
childhood are largely Anglo-Saxon’, though this 
number is not so great as I had believed. In the above- 
mentioned article I showed that the vocabulary of a 
certain four-year old child included 2,346 words, 
of which 20.6 per cent were of Latin origin, a much 
larger percentage than I had supposed possible. At 
the age of six, this child had acquired 1,134 additional 
words, 37.7 per cent of which were of Latin origin. 
No doubt the new words learned beyond that age are 


1This article has a bearing onthe po‘nts raised by Professors 
Cooper and Knapp in THE CLAssIcCAL WEEKLY 16.151-152. 

2In the use of this term I want to register a friendly disagree- 
ment with Professor Cooper and almost all other eminent English 
scholars. I think that 't is a pity that they have adopted ‘Old 
English’ as the name for what used to be called ‘Anglo-Saxon’. 
The term English ought to be reserved for the language which 
resulted from the fusion of Germanic’ and Latin (Romance) 
elements. The earlier language is a foreign language to us, even 
more foreign than Latin, and it is misleading to call it English. 


increasingly of Latin origin, so that at the age of twelve 
the new words must be overwhelmingly of that origin. 
Let it not be thought that the rdle of Latin in helping 
English is unimportant just because the student's 
vocabulary is as large as indicated above. In the first 
place, Latin makes the meanings of words already known 
much clearer and transfers many of them from the 
passive to the active list. In the second place, the 
student must acquire so large a passive vocabulary 
that he will understand practically all the words in the 
reading which he will do. It is not a question here of 
making a grade of 75 per cent, but of making nearly 
100 per cent. There is therefore plenty of opportunity 
for the Latin to function in the case of the thousands of 
new words which the student will meet. 
University OF Iowa B. L. ULLMAN 


AMERICAN SCHOOL OF CLASSICAL 
STUDIES IN ROME 
AMERICAN ACADEMY 


It is the practice of the Professor in charge of the 
School of Classical Studies at Rome (part of the Ameri- 
can Academy in Rome) to send each month to Mr. C. 
Grant La Farge, the Secretary of the American Academy, 
whose office is in New York City, a letter giving in- 
formation concerning the activities of the School. 
The letter of Professor Frank, who is in charge this 
vear of the School, dated December 1, 1922, contains a 
paragraph which is well worth reproduction here, 
because it sets forth, strikingly, the extraordinary 
opportunities which the students of the School are 
privileged to enjoy. 

“On our topographical excursions in and about 
Rome the Italian Archaeologists have been exceedingly 
generous in guiding and instructing us at the sites of 
excavations. Commendatore Boni spoke,+in English, 
on the Palatine Victory, and opened all closed doors to 
us. Director Gigholi, of the Villa Giulia Museum, 
sent us Inspector Malavolta to direct us over the 
temple site of Veii, and later unlocked the store-room 
of his museum for the Fellows of the School. Professor 
Mengarelli devoted almost a whole day to explaining 
the tombs which he has cleared at Cervetri. Inspector 
Calza gave us an afternoon, lecturing on the recent 
finds at Ostia. Professor Dall’ Osso not only conducted 
us about the excavations at Monte Mario, but a few 
days later opened for us the store-room of the National 
Museum which contains the new material from the 
site. Prince Torlonia, at Director Stevens's request, 
permitted the students of the Academy to visit his 
extensive collection, and Senator Lanciani spoke to us 
there of his discoveries at Porto, which constitute a 
considerable part of the collection. Director Nogara, 
of the Vatican Museum, has volunteered to speak at 
the School, in December, on The Etruscans. For such 
liberality on the part of very busy men we are exceed- 
ingly grateful’. 

Under date of March 18, Professor Frank wrote as 
follows: 


‘|. .We had two excellent lectures on the Erech- 
theum and one on the engineering problem of the 
Laurion mines by Director Stevens, a memorable talk 
by Franz Cumont, on his recent explorations in Mes- 
opotamia, a fascinating morning with Walter Amelung, 
who showed the remarkable fragments which he has 
discovered under a century of dust in the cellars of 
the Vatican, three illustrated talks, about Roman dec- 
orative art, by Professor Lugli, excursions with Di- 
rector Munoz to S.Cecilia, S. Sabina, and S, Prassede, 
and Professor Calza’s discussion of the construction 
of Roman dwelling houses’’. 

Cc. 
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Moore, 135 


Methods of 


see Reviews 


Bailey, Cyril: see Reviews, Bailey, Freeman 

Bank, New York City, Latin Inscriptions in, 135 

Basilica near the Porta Maggiore, 120 

Bassett, Samuel E.: American School of Classical 
Studies at Athens, 119-120; On Repetition in Homer, 
163, note 7. See Reviews, Peters, Sheppard 

Beal, George H.: Another Modern Parallel to Livy 
21.37.2-3, 96 

Beman, Lamar T.: see Reviews 

Bement, Clarence S.: see Reviews 

Bender, Harold H.: see Reviews 

Binchester, in England, Excavations at, 129 

Birds and the Seasons, 3-7 

Blancké, Wilton W.: Philadelphia Society for the 
Promotion of Liberal Studies, 207 

Boak, A. E. R.: see Reviews, Boak, Jones 

Botsford, George Willis: see Reviews 

Bouchier, E. S.: see Reviews 

Bricker, Gertrude E.: Remarks on the Latin Course, 


Briggs, Thomas H.: An Examination in First Term 
Latin, 148-151. See Editorials, Knapp 

Brooks, Wendell S.: Additional Evidence of the 
Superior Quality of Latin Students, 182 

Brownson, Carleton I.: see Reviews 

Brown University, Classical Plays at, 184 

Bryce, Lord, Views of, on Democracy, Compared with 
Cicero's, 32 

Burchett, Bessie R.: Remarks on the Latin Course, 91 

Burke, Edmund, quoted, 47 


iPrepared by Charles Knapp. 


Burriss, Edward Eli: Women in the Days of the 
Empire, 115-117 
Butler, H. E.: see Reviews 


Caesar, Difficulty of Finding Substitutes for, W. B. 
McDaniel, 137-138; Teaching of: see Sage 

Calendar, Folk: see McCartney 

Cantilena Cenatica (Latin Version): see Moore 

Carpenter, Rhys: see Reviews 

Catullus 13.13-14, cited, 88; 51, Discussed in Relation 
to Sappho, 197; on Smells: see Johnston 

Cheese-making, Ancient and Modern, 86 

Christian Spirit in Horace: see Wright, H. W. 

Chrysostom, St. John: see Reviews, Ameringer 

Chubb, Ethel Leigh: see Reviews 

Cicero, Difficulty of Finding Substitutes For, W. B. 
McDaniel, 137-138. See Bryce, Henry, Spaeth 

Clapier, Col du, Hannibal’s Crossing of the Alps by, 
74,75, 76 

Classical Articles in Non-Classical Periodicals, 47- 
48, 55-56, 126-127, 135-136, 206-207 

Classical Associations, Clubs, Conferences: American 
Classical League, 65, 70-71, 89-90, 138-140; At- 
lantic States, 89-91, 96; Greater Boston, 72, 96, 
166; Lehigh Valley, 24; New York, 56, 68, 166, 
167; New York State Teachers, Classical Section, 
207; Philadelphia, 96, 127-128, 167; Philadelphia 
Society for the Promotion of Liberal Studies, 207; 
Pittsburgh, 96; Vassar, 160 

Classical Plays at Brown University, 184 

Classics of International Law, E. H. Zeydel, 142-143 

Classics, Periodicals Supporting: see Editorials, Sage 

Classics, Physician’s Tribute to, A, 73 

Classics, Practical Value of: see Brooks, Jennings, 
Lowell, Miller; Reviews, Beman, Mackail 

Claudian: see Reviews, Platnauer 

Coffin, Harrison Cadwallader: see Reviews, Anderson, 
Chubb, Taylor, John Prentice 

College Education, Professor Mather on, 1-3 

College Entrance Examination Board, Ovid Prescribed 
by, for 1923-1925, 17 

College, Study of Latin as an Aid to Success in: see 
Brooks, Jennings 

Composition, Latin: see Reviews, Nutting 

Cooper, Lane: Mr. Franklin and the Origin of English 
Words, 151-152 

Copa, Illustrated, 8&6 

Coulter, Cornelia C.: Classical Conference at Vassar 
College, 160 

Cretan Civilization, Early: see Reviews, Evans 

Croce, Benedetto: see Reviews 

Curriculum, Latin, Views on: see Allen, Jessie E., 
Bricker, Burchett, Nutting, Pickett, Smith, Waites, 
Wheeler 

Cynegetica of 
Donnis 


Nemesianus: see Reviews, Martin, 


Derivation of Certain English Words, Mr. Franklin on, 
114. See Cooper, Knapp, Orleans, Ullman 

DeWitt, Norman W.: see Reviews, Mackail 

Diagram, Used in Teaching Latin Verb-forms, 58 

Dido, Anonymous Epistle of, to Aeneas: see Reviews, 
Chubb 

Diogenes Laertius: see Reviews, Apelt 

Direct Method, 129, 130 

Dr. Harley on Education, 97-98 

Does Latin ‘Function’?, H. C. Nutting, 42- 

D’Ooge, B. L., Latin Grammar: see Allen, B. 

Duff, J. Wight: see Reviews, Showerman 

Dunbar, Mary M.: Classical Association of Pittsburgh, 
96 


“44 
M. 


Ebeling, Herman L.: Sappho II, 195~197 
Editorials: (1) by Charles Knapp: Clarendon Series of 
_ Greek and Latin Authors, 161—162; Classical Associ- 
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ation of the Atlantic States, Fourth Annual Fall 
Meeting, 89-91; Dr. Harley on Education, 97-98; 
Helps to the Study of the Metamorphoses of Ovid, 
25-27, 33-34, 41-42, 49-51, 57-58; Mr. Franklin on 
the Derivation of Certain Words, 113-114; Mr. 
Murry on Style, 121-122; Nature in Ovid, 17-18; 
Northumberland and Durham Classical Association, 
129-130; Physician’s Tribute to the Classics, A, 
73; Professor Briggs on Certain Tests in First 
Term Latin, 145-148; Professor Mather on College 


Education, 1-3; Recent Additions to the Loeb 
Classical Library, 185-186, 193-195; A Mathe- 


matician and A Psychologist on Formal Discipline, 
201-203, 209-210; (2) By Walton Brooks McDaniel: 
The American Classical League, 65; The Dangers of 
Civil War, 137-138; (3) By Evan T. Sage: Periodicals 
Supporting the Cause of the Classics, 81; President 
Lowell on the Classics, 81 

Edmonds, J. M.: see Reviews 

Education, Dr. Harley on, 97-98; President Lowell 
on, 81; Professor Mather on, I-3 

Edwards, Walter Alison: The Wigmore Fair, 114-115 

Egypt, A Large Estate in, etc.: see Reviews, Rostovt- 
zeft 

Eleusis, Notes On, W. R. Agard, 46 

Ellis, Locke: see Reviews 

Empire, Roman, Women in, 115-117 

England, E. B.: see Reviews 

English Words, Origin of: see Cooper, Franklin, E. 
Earle, Editorials, Knapp, Orleans, Ullman 

Etruscan Archaeology, Books on, 77; Etruscan In- 
fluence on Rome, 78; Etruscan Tomb Paintings: 
see Reviews, Poulsen 

Eunapius: see Wright, Wilmer Cave 

Euripides: see Reviews, Freeman; Scribner 

Evans, Sir Arthur: see Reviews 

Evil, Seneca on the Problem of: see Spring 

Examination in First Term Latin, 145-148, 148-151 

Experiences With Latin Classes, Charles H. Smith, 
169-174 


Fair, The Wigmore, W. A. Edwards, 114-115 

Fall Meeting, Fourth Annual, The Classical Association 
of the Atlantic States, 89-91 

Fellowships, American School at Athens, 119-120; 
American Academy at Rome, 96 

Fire, Effect of, on Stones: see Beal, Horn, Knapp, 
Lanciani, Sage, Spaeth, Wiley 

First Term Latin, Examination in, 145-151; Teaching 
of: see Allen, Jessie E., Bricker, Burchett, Kelly, 
Simpson, Smith 

Fishes as Weather Prophets, 4, 5 

Fitch, Edward: see Reviews, England, More 

Folk Calendar of Times and Seasons, E.'S. McCartney, 

Formal Discipline: see Lennes, Stratton 

Form Tests, Latin, for High School Classes, 168 

Foster, B. O.: see Reviews 

Franklin, Alberta Mildred: see Reviews 

Franklin, E. Earle: A Study of the Derivation of 
5,000 Words from Thorndike’s Teacher’s Word Book, 
114. For comments on this paper, see Cooper, 
Knapp, Orleans, Ullman 

Franklin, Ernestine P.: Some Traces of 
Occupation in the Rhine Cities, 186-189 

Fraser, A. D.: Herodotus and the Origin of Language, 
120. See Reviews, Singer, Taylor, Henry Osborn 

Freeman, C. E.: see Reviews 


Roman 


Geikie, Sir Archibald, Quoted on Nature in Ovid, 
17-18. See Reviews 

Geography, Influence of, on the Early History of 
Italy, 160 

Geyser, Anthony F.: Pluviae Apriles (Latin Version), 
80 

Gianola, Alberto: see Reviews 

Godley, A. D.: see Reviews 


James, 


Goodale, Grace Harriet, quoted, 86. See Reviews, 
Sedgwick 

Granite, Effect of Fire on, H. W. Wiley, 128 

Greece, Legacy of: see Reviews, Livingstone 


Greek Accentuation: see Reviews, Swift; Art: see 
Reviews, Carpenter; Biology and Medicine: see 
Reviews, Singer, Taylor, Henry Osborn; Coins: 


see Reviews, Bement; History: see Reviews, Bots- 
ford; Politics, Professor Zimmern’s Views on, 28, 30; 
Tragedy: see Scribner 

Greeks, Modern, Quotations of Ancient Greek Writers 
by, 177-182 

Greene, John Francis: Two Classical Plays in English at 
Brown University, 184 

Greene, William Chase: see Reviews, Apelt, Brownson, 
Taylor, John Wilson 

Guernsey, Roscoe: American Academy in Rome, 96 


Hadley, Herbert S.: see Reviews 

Hadzsits, George Depue: see Reviews, Sabin 

Hahn, E. Adelaide: Classical Articles in Non-Classical 
Periodicals, 47-48, 126-127, 206; A Horatian 
Reminiscence?, 96 

Haigh, A. E., Quoted on Sophocles, and on Tacitus, 
121 

Haight, Elizabeth Hazelton: see Reviews 

Hail, Means of Averting, 6 

Hannibal's Crossing of the Alps, 73-77 

Harley, Dr. Lewis R., on Education, 97-98 

Heidel, W. A.: see Reviews, Apelt, Gianola 

Hellenic Heritage, Our: see Reviews, James 

Henry, Margaret Y.: The Ideal Element in the 
Politics of Cicero, 28-32; New York Classical 
Club, 88, 167 

Herodotus and the Earliest Language, 35. See 
Fraser; Reviews, Godley, Herodotus, Book VII 

Hewitt, Joseph William: see Reviews, Franklin, 
Wright, H. W. 

High School, Junior Latin in: \ 

High School Latin Course, Cora A. Pickett, 130 
134. See Allen, Jessie E., Bricker, Burchett, 
Illinois High School Conference, 1921, Kelly, Nutting, 
Simpson, Smith, Waites, Wheeler 

Historia Augusta: see Reviews, Magie 

History, Greek: see Reviews, Botsford; Its Theory 
and Practice: see Reviews, Croce; of History: 
see Reviews, Shotwell; Roman: see Reviews, Boak 

Hoadley, Harwood: Scholarships of New York Classi- 
cal Club, 56, 166 

Holmes, Isabel, Quoted, 170, 171 

Holy Night (in Latin): see Kellogg 

Homer: see Shewan; Reviews, Peters, Scott, Sheppard 

Hoover, Herbert, on Hannibal's Crossing of the Alps, 
4a 

Horace, Carmina 1.31, Illustrated, 86. See Hahn, 
Kent, Mierow, Wright, Horace W.; Reviews, Shower- 


see Kelly 


man, Ussani 

Horn, Robert C.: Modern Parallels to Livy 21.37.2-3, 
76 
7 


Hubbell, Harry M.: see Reviews, Ameringer 
Humanities, Gift in Aid of, to Northwestern Univer- 
sity, 215 
Hunn, Myrta 
Association 
Hyde, Walter Woodburn: see Reviews, Boak, Botsford 


New York State Teachers 


E.: see 


Idaho, University of, News Letter, 81 

Illinois High School Conference, 1921, 64 

Imperfect Tense, Meaning of, 59 

Indo-Europeans, Home of: see Reviews, Bender 

International Law, Classics of, 142-143 

Italy, Classical Associations of Places in: see Reviews, 
Sabin; Influence of Geography on Ancient, 160; 
Old and New: see Reviews, Haight 


see Reviews 


Jennings, Marion L., Article by, On the Study of 
Latin as an Aid to Success in College, Quoted, 168 
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Johnston, Mary: On Smells, 88 
Jones, H. Stuart: see Reviews 
Jordanes: see Mierow 

Junior High School, Latin in, 122-124 
Juvenal: see Tanzer 


Keith, Arthur L.: Observations on Vergil’s Use of the 
Question, 210-211 

Kellogg, George Dwight: American Classical Scholar- 
ship and the Revised English New Testament, 64; 
Holy Night (Latin Version), 64 

Kelly, Harriet E.: Latin in the Junior High School, 
122-124 

Kent, Roland G.: A Modern Ruso, 128 

Kenyon, Sir Frederick, Visit of, to the United States, 
128 

Keyes, Clinton W.: see Reviews, Hadley 

Knapp, Charles: American Academy in Rome, 216; 
Classical League, Latin Investigation, 71, Third 
Annual Meeting, 70-71; American School of Classi- 
cal Studies at Athens, 72; Bibliographical Material 
on Repetition in Latin Poetry, 163, note 9, 165, 
note 11; Classical Articles in Non-Classical Periodic- 
als, 48, 55-56, 135-136, 206-207 ; Effect of Fire on 
Building Stones in Rome, 128; Gift to Northwestern 
University in Aid of the Humanities, 215; Illinois 
High School Conference, 1921, 64; Latin in the 
Southern States, 71-72; Mr. Franklin Again, 152; 
Modern Parallels <to Horace, Carmina 1.31, and the 
Copa>, 86; On Questionnaires, 208; Professor Sage 
on The Teaching of Caesar, 215; A Spider as a 
Weather Prophet, 32. See also Editorials; Re- 
views, Alington, Bailey, Bement, Brownson, Butler, 
Edmonds, Foster, Freeman, Godlev, Herodotus, 
Book VII, Mackail, Magie, Metropolitan Museum 


of Art, Palaeographia Latina, Paton, Platnauer, 
Richter, Ridley, Smyth, Todd, Wright, Wilmer 
Cave 


Knapp, Charles Merriam: see Reviews, Russell 


Lanciani, Rodolfo, Quoted, on Effect of Fire on Building 
Stones in Ancient Rome, 128 

Language, Earliest, Herodotus on, 35; Origin of: see 
Fraser, Sturtevant 

Latin an End in Itself, Margaret C. Waites, 184 

Latin and Greek, Study of: see Reviews, Beman. 
See also Allen, Jessie E, Bricker, Brooks, Burchett, 
Jennings, Kelly, Mackail, Nutting, Pickett, Sage, 
Simpson, Smith, Waites, Wheeler 

Latin Classes, Experiences With, Charles H. Smith, 
169-174 

Latin Composition: see Reviews, Nutting 

Latin Course in the High School, Cora A. Pickett, 130 
134. See also Allen, Jessie E., Bricker, Burchett, 
Kelly, Nutting, Sage, Simpson, Smith, Waites, 
Wheeler 

Latin Form Tests for High Schools, 168 

Latin Grammar, D'Ooge: see Allen, B. M. 

Latin in the Junior High School, Harriet E. Kelly, 
122-124; in the Southern States, 71-72; Inscriptions, 
on the Ceiling of a New York City Bank, 135; 
Investigation, 65, 89-90: see Ash, Nutting, Waites, 
Wheeler; Language, Glory of, Canon Cruikshank 
on, 129-130; Poetry, Ovid, Part of Prescribed 
Reading in, 1923-1925, 17; Students, Superior 
Quality of, Marion L. Jennings, 168, W. S. Brooks, 
182; Study of, as an Aid to the Mastery of Modern 
Languages: see Ash; Study of, as an Aid to Success 
in College: see Brooks, Jennings; Teaching of: see 
Allen, Jessie E., Bricker, Burchett, Illinois High School 
Conference, 1921, Kelly, Nutting, Sage, Simpson, 
Smith, Waites, Wheeler; Value of: see Brooks, 


Harley, Jennings, Lowell, Mackail, Nutting, Royster, 
Waites, Wheeler 

Latin Versions: see Geyser, Kellogg, Moore 

Laus Pisonis: see Reviews, Martin, Gladys 

Lehigh Valley, Classical League of, 24 


Lennes, Professor N. J., on Formal Discipline, 201- 
203, 209-210 

Lincoln Parallel, A, E. S. McCartney, 167-168 

Lindsay, W. M., Founds New Palaeographical Periodi- 
cal, 72 

Livingstone, R. W.: see Reviews 

Livy: see Beal, Horn, Knapp, Lanciani, Sage, Spaeth, 
Wiley; Reviews, Foster 

Loeb Classical Library, 185-186, 193-195 

Lohr Form Tests for Latin Classes, 168 

Lowell, President, on the Value of the Classics, 81 

Luce, Stephen Bleecker: see Reviews, Poulsen 

Lupercalia: see Reviews, Franklin 

Lyric Poets, Greek: see Reviews, Edmonds 


McCartney, Eugene S.: The Folk Calendar of Times 
and Seasons, 3-7; A Lincoln Parallel, 167-168. 
See Reviews, Seybolt 

McDaniel, Walton Brooks: see Editorials; A Notable 
Pageant in Philadelphia High School for Girls, 
136. See Reviews, Haight 

Mackail, J. W.: see Reviews 

Magie, David: see Reviews 

Magoffin, R. V. D.: see Reviews, Bement, Bouchier, 
Shotwell 

Manuale Scholarium, translated: see 
bolt 

Marcus Aurelius: see Reviews, Sedgwick 

Martial and Morley on Smells, 46-47 

Martin, Donnis: see Reviews 

Martin, Gladys: see Reviews 

Mathematician, A, on Formal Discipline: see Lennes 

Mather, Frank Jewett, on College Education, 1-3 

Medical Students, Value of Classics to, 73 

Medicine, The Real Things in: see Royster 

Medieval Universities, Student Life in: see Reviews, 
Sey bolt 

Mental Power, Developing: see Stratton 

Metamorphoses of Ovid: see Ovid 

Methods of Teaching Latin, 129-130. See Allen, 
Jessie E., Bricker, Burchett, Kelly, Nutting, Pickett, 
Sage, Smith, Waites, Wheeler 

Mierow, C. C.: Some Random Notes on Horace, 9 
13; Some Remarks on the Literary Technique of 
the Gothic Historian Jordanes, 140-142 

Miller, Theodore A.: Are the Classics Practical ?, 
81-85, 91-94 

Minos, Palace of: see Reviews, Evans 

Mr. Franklin and the Origin of English Words, Lane 
Cooper, 151-152; Charles Knapp on, 152; Jacob S. 
Orleans on, 152; B. L. Ullman on, 215-216 

Mitchell, B. W.: Classical Club of Philadelphia, 96, 
527-1328, 167 

Modern Languages, Study of Latin as an Aid to 
Mastery of: see Ash 

Modern Parallels <to Livy>: see Beal, Horn, Knapp, 
Sage, Spaeth, Wiley 

Moore, Frank Gardner: Aureum Lacunar (Latin 
Versions), 135; Cantilena Cenatica (Latin Version), 
80; The Water Lily (Latin Version), 168 

More, Paul Elmer: see Reviews 

Morley, Christopher, Quoted, 46-47 

Murray, Butler: see Reviews, Carpenter 

Murray, Gilbert: see Reviews 

Murry, J. Middleton, on Style: see Editorials, Knapp 

Mustard, W. P.: Pegasus as the Poet’s Steed, 120. 
See Reviews, Martin, Donnis, Martin, Gladys, 
Ussani 


Reviews, Sey- 


Nature in Ovid, Charles Knapp, 17-18; in Vergil, 
17-18 (see also Reviews, Anderson) 

Nemesianus, Cynegetica of: see Reviews, 
Donnis 

News Letters to Latin Teachers, University of Idaho, 
and University of Pittsburgh, 81, 215 

New Testament and American Classical Scholarship, 
G. D. Kellogg, 64 


Martin, 
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New York State Teachers Association, Classical 
Section of, 207 

Non-Classical Periodicals, Classical Articles in, 47 

48, 55-56, 126-127, 135-136, 206-207 

Northumberland and Durham Classical Association, 
129-130 

Northwestern University, Gift to, in Aid of the Hu- 
manities, 215 

Nutting, H. C.: Does 
Which Way?, 138-140. 


Latin ‘Function’?, 42-44; 
See Reviews 


Oedipus Rex of Sophocles at Brown University, 184 

Ogle, M. B.: see Reviews, Nutting 

On Questionnaires, Charles Knapp, 208 

Oral Teaching of Latin, J. J. R. Bridge, 130 

Orestes in Greek Tragedy: see Scribner 

Origin of Language: see Fraser, Sturtevant 

Orleans, Jacob S., on Mr. E. Earle Franklin’sStudy, 152 

Our Debt to Greece and Rome Library, 138. See 
Reviews, Mackail, Showerman, Singer, Taylor, 
Henry Osborn 

Ovid, Helps to the Study of the Metamorphoses of 
<General Criticism of Ovid, 25-27; Text Editions, 
41-42; Annotated Editions, 49-51; Mythology, 57; 
Special Topics, 57-58; Place of, in the Latin Course, 
§1; Ovid’s Relation to Horace and Tibullus, E. K. 
Rand, 26; Ovid and Milton, 25, 58; Ovid and Shake- 
speare, 33>: see Editorials, Knapp; Nature in, 
Charles Knapp, 17-18; Sir Archibald Geikie on 
Ovid's Art, 17-18; Prescribed by the College En- 
trance Examination Board for 1923-1925, 17. 
See also Rand, Smith, Kirby Flower; Reviews, 
Wright, Horace W. 

Oxford University Extension Session, 1921, 81 


Pageant, in Philadelphia High School for Girls, 136 

Paintings in Etruscan Tombs: see Reviews, Poulsen 

Palaeographia Latina: see Reviews 

Participles, Latin, Teaching of, 59-60 

Paton, W. R.: see Reviews 

Pegasus as the Poet’s Steed, 120 

Peppler, Charles W.: see Reviews, Walker 

Periodical, New, on Palaeography: see 
Palaeographia Latina 

Periodicals Supporting the Classics, 81; Non-Classical, 
Classical Articles in, 47-48, 55-56, 126-127, 135 
136, 206-207 

Perkins, Albert S.: Classical Club of Greater Boston, 
72, 96, 166 

Peters, Heinrich: see Reviews 

Philadelphia High School for Girls, Pageant in, 136 

Philadelphia Society for the Promotion of Liberal 
Studies, 207 

Philostratus: see Reviews, Wright, Wilmer Cave 

Phormio of Terence at Brown University, 184 

Phoutrides, Aristides E.: see Reviews, Vaka 

Physician’s Tribute to the Classics, A, 73 

Pickens, W. A.: Why Study Latin: see Ash 

Pickett, Cora A.: The High School Latin 
130-134 

Pittsburgh, Classical Association of, 96; University of, 
News Letter, 81, 215 

Platnauer, Maurice: see Reviews 

Plato: see Reviews, Apelt, England, More, Taylor, 
John Wilson 

Plays, Classical, at Brown University, 184 

Pletho’s Criticism of Plato and Aristotle: see Reviews, 
Wilson, John Taylor 

Pluviae Apriles (Latin Version), A. F. Geyser, 80 

Politics of Cicero, Ideal Element in the, Margaret Y. 
Henry, 28~32; Professor A. E. Zimmern on Greek, 
28, 30 

Polybius on Hannibal’ 
See Reviews, Paton 

Porphyry: see Whicher 

Porta Maggiore, Basilica Near, 120 

Poulsen, Frederik: see Reviews 


Reviews, 


Course, 


Crossing of the Alps, 73-74. 


Practical Value of the Classics: see Miller 
Prayer in Aeschylus: see Strittmatter 
President Lowell on the Classics, 81 
Prescribed Reading in Latin Poetry, 
Ovid as Part of, 17 
Problem of Evil in Seneca, Evelvn Spring, 51-53 
Prophylactic Weather Lore, 6-7 
Psychologist, A., on Formal Discipline: see Stratton 
Pythagoras: see Reviews, Gianola 


1923-1925, 


Questionnaire, Sent to Members of The Classical 
Association of the Atlantic States, 89-90, 207-208 

Questionnaires, On, Charles Knapp, 208 

Questions in Vergil: see Keith 


Rand, Edward Kennard: see Ovid 

Religion: see Reviews, Franklin, Alberta M. More, 
Wright, Horace W. 

Repetition in Homer and Tennyson, A. Shewan, 153 
155, . 162-166 

Reviews: Alington, Cyril, Virgil,Aeneid IV-VI(Knapp), 
162; Ameringer, T. E., The Stylistic Influence of the 
Second Sophistic on the Panegyrical Sermons of St. 
John Chrysostom (Hubbell), 95-96; Anderson, Matiel 
Louise, A Study of Vergil’s Descriptions of Nature 
(Coffin), 55; A pelt, Otto, Diogenes Laertius: Leben 
und Meinungen Berthmter Philosophen, Uebersetzt 


und Erlautert (Heidel), 104, Platons Dialoge, 
Uebersetzt und Erlautert (Apologie und Kriton) 
(Greene, William Chase), 54-55, Vorwort und 


Einleitung zur Gesamtausgabe von Platons Dialogen 


(Greene, William Chase), 54-55; Bailey, Cyril, 
The Clouds of Aristophanes (Knapp), 161-162 
(see also Reviews, Freeman); Beman, Lamar T., 


Selected Articles on the Study of Greek and Latin 
(Sage), 16; Bement, Clarence S., A Descriptive 
Catalogue of Greek Coins Selected from the Cabinet 
of Clarence S. Bement, Esq. (Knapp, Magoffin), 
88; Bender, Harold H., The Home of the Indo- 
Europeans (Sturtevant), 63-64; Boak, A. E. R., A 
History of Rome to 565 A. D. (Hyde), 189-191; 
Botsford, George Willis, Hellenic History (Hyde), 
124-126; Bouchier, E. S., A Short History of An- 
tioch (Magoffin), 62-63; Brownson, Carleton L., 
Plato’s Studies and Criticisms of the Poets (Greene, 
William Chase), 53-55, with Todd, ©. J., Xenophon, 
Anabasis IV-VII, and Symposium, Apology, trans 
lated (Knapp), 195; Butler, H. E., Apuleius (Knapp), 
162; Carpenter, Rhys, The Esthetic Basis of Greek 
Art (Murray), 38-39; Chubb, Ethel Leigh, An 
Anonymous Epistle of Dido to Aeneas (Coffin), 
109-110; Croce, Benedetto, History. Its Theory 
and Practice (Westermann), 79-80; <D’Ooge, 
Benjamin L., A Concise Latin Grammar (Allen, 
B. M.), 85-86>2; Edmonds, J. M., Lyra Graeca, 
translated, I (Knapp), 185-186; Ellis, Locke, 
Agamemnon of Aeschylus, translated (Van Hook), 
175-176; England, EF. B., The Laws of Plato (Fitch), 
44-45; Evans, Sir Arthur, The Palace of Minos. 
A Comparative Account of the Successive Stages of 
the Early Cretan Civilization as Illustrated by the 
Discoveries at Knossos. Volume I: The Neolithic 
and Early and Middle Minoan Ages (Shear), 158 
160; <Ferrero, Felice, The Valley of Aosta, Quoted 
to illustrate Horace, 86>; Foster, B. O., Livy, 
translated, II (Knapp), 193; Franklin, Alberta 
Mildred, The Lupercalia (Hewitt), 117-118; Free- 
E., Euripides, Scenes from the Trojan War, 
from the Iphigenia in Tauris, 
Rhesus, and Trojan Women (Knapp), 161,—and 
Bailey, Cyril, Virgil, Aeneid I-III (Knapp), 162; 
<Geikie, Sir Archibald, The Love of Nature Among 
the Romans During the Later Decades of the 
Republic and the First Century of the Empire, 


man, ©, 
Passages Chosen 


2In a few instances books not formally reviewed, but mentioned 
or used in an article, are included here. Such items are enclosed 
in angular brackets. 
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17-18>; Gianola, Alberto, La Fortuna di Pitagora 
presso Romani dalle Origini fino al Tempo di Augusto 
(Heidel), 102-103; Godley, A. D., Herodotus, trans- 
lated, III (Knapp), 193; Hadley, Herbert S5., Rome 
and the World To-day (Keyes), 191-192; Haight, 
Elizabeth Hazelton, Italy Old and New (McDaniel), 
174-175; IJerodotus, Book VII (Knapp), 161; 
James, H. R., Our Hellenic Heritage (Van Hook), 
8: Jones, H. Stuart, Fresh light on Roman Bureau- 
cracy (Boak), 215; Livingstone, R. W., The 
Legacy of Greece (Shorey), 39-40; Mackail, J. W., 
The Case for Latin in Secondary Schools (Knapp), 
184, Virgil and his Meaning to the World To-Day 
(DeWitt), 198 199; Magie, David, Scriptores His- 
toriae Augustae, translated, I (Knapp), 193; <Mag- 
nus, Hugo, Metamorphoses [of Ovid],41-42>; Martin, 
Donnis, The Cynegetica of Nemesianus (Mustard), 
8; Martin, Gladys, Laus Pisonis (Mustard), 8; 
Metropolitan Museum of Art, Handbook of the Classical 
Collection (Knapp), 183; More, Paul Elmer, The 
Religion of Plato (Fitch), 86-88; Murray, Gilbert, 
The Agamemnon of Aeschylus, translated (Van 
Hook), 175-176; Nutting, H. C., Teachers’ Course in 
Latin Composition (Ogle), 143; Palaeographia Latina, 
A New Periodical (Knapp), 72; Paton, W. R., 
Polybius, translated, I-II (Knapp), 193; Peters, 
Heinrich, Zur Einheit der Ilias (Bassett), 205-206; 
Phoutrides, Aristides E.: see Reviews, Vaka; Plat- 
nauer, Maurice, Claudian, translated, I-II (Knapp), 
193-194; Poulsen, Frederik, Etruscan Tomb Paint- 
ings: Their Subjects and Significance (Luce), 76 

79; Richter, Gisela M. A., The Metropolitan Museum 
of Art, Handbook of the Classical Collection (Knapp), 
183; Ridley, M. A., Aeschylus, Persae (Knapp), 
161; Rostovtzeff, Michael, A Large Estate in Egypt 
in the Third Century B. C. (Westermann), 110 

112; Russell, C. H. St. L., The Tradition of the 
Roman Empire (Knapp, Charles Merriam), 199 

200; Sabin, Frances E., Classical Associations of 
Places in Italy (Hadzsits), 103-104; <Schevill, 
Rudolph, Ovid and the Renascence in Spain, 33>; 
Scott, John A., The Unity of Homer (Robinson), 
212-214; Sedgwick, Henry Dwight, Marcus Aurelius. 
A Biography Told as Much as may be by Letters, 
Together with some Account of the Stoic Religion 
and an Exposition of the Roman Government’s 
Attempt to Suppress Christianity during Marcus's 
Reign (Goodale), 60-61; Seybolt, Robert F., The 
Manuale Scholarium, translated (McCartney), 61 

62; Sheppard, J. T., The Pattern of the Iliad (Bas- 
sett), 211-212; Shotwell, James T., An Introduction 
to the History of History (Magoffin), 203-205; 
Showerman, Grant, Horace and his Influence (Duff), 
197~198; Singer, Charles (Greek Biology and 
Greek Medicine (Fraser), 144; Smyth, Herbert 
Weir, Aeschylus, translated, I (Knapp), 194 

195; <Stratton, G. M., Developing Mental Power, 
202-203>; Swift, F. Darwin, Plain Guide to 
Greek Accentuation (Sturtevant), 200; Taylor, 
Henry Osborn, Greek Biology and Medicine (Fraser), 
144; Taylor, John Prentice, The Mythology of 
Vergil’s Aeneid According to Servius (Coffin), 45 

46; Taylor, John Wilson, Georgius Gemistus Pletho’s 
Criticism of Plato and Aristotle (Greene, William 
Chase), 53-55; <Vhorndike, FE. L., The Teacher's 
Word Book, 113, 114, 151-152, 215-216>; Todd, 
QO. J.: see Reviews, above, Brownson; Ussani, 
Vincenzo, Le Liriche di Orazio, Volume I (Mustard), 
176; Vaka, Demetra, and Phoutrides, Aristides E., 
Modern Greek Stories (Knapp), 183-184; Walker, 
Richard Johnson, Euripidean Fragments (Peppler), 
182-183; Wendell, Barrett, The Traditions — of 
European Literature from Homer to Dante (Rob- 
inson), 13-16; Wilson, Margaret Barclay, Essays 
and Studies in Honor of (Saye), 21 1: Wright, 
Horace Wetherill, The Sacra Jdulia in Ovid's 
Fast: A Study of Ovid's Credibility in Regard to 


the Place and the Victim of this Sacrifice (Hew- 
itt), 119; Wright, Wilmer Cave, Philostratus and 
Eunapius, Lives of the Sophists, translated (Knapp), 
186. 

Rhetoric, Greek: see Reviews, Ameringer - 

Rhine Cities, Some Traces of Roman Occupation in, 
186-189 

Richter, Gisela M. A.: see Reviews 

Ridley, M. A.: see Reviews 

Robinson: see Reviews, Scott, Wendell 

Rock, Breaking of, by Fire, 73-76. See Beal, Horn, 
Knapp, Lanciani, Sage, Spaeth, Wiley 

Roman Bureaucracy: see Reviews, Jones; Empire, 
Tradition of the: see Reviews, Russell; Roman 
History: see Reviews, Boak; Roman Occupation in 
the Rhine Cities, Some Traces of, 186-189; Religion: 
see Reviews, Franklin, Alberta M. Wright, Horace W. 

Rome, American Academy in, 96, 216; History of: 
see Reviews, Boak, Hadley 

Rostovtzeff, Michael: see Reviews 

Royster, Hubert A.: A Tribute to the Classics, 73 

Ruso, A Modern, Roland G. Kent, 128 

Russell, C. H. St. L: see Reviews 


Sabin, Frances E.: see Reviews 

Sage, Evan T.: A Chemical Interpretation of Livy 
21.37.2~-3, 73-76; Quoted on The Teaching of Caesar, 
215 See Editorials; Reviews, Beman, Wilson 

Sappho: see Reviews, Edmonds; Sappho II, Herman 
L. Ebeling, 195-197; and Catullus 51, 97 

Saunders, Catharine: Cicero and the Civil War, 160 

Schevill, Rudolph: see Reviews 

Scholarships, New York Classical Club, 56, 166 

Score Card, Sent to Members of The Classical Associ- 
ation of the Atlantic States, go 

Scott, John A.: see Reviews 

Seribner, Henry S.: The Treatment of Orestes in 
Greek Tragedy, 105-109 

Secondary Schools, The Case for Latin in, J. W. 
Mackail, 184 

Sedgwick, Henry Dwight: see Reviews 

Seneca: see Spring 

Servius on Vergil’s Mythology in the Aeneid: see 
Reviews, Taylor, John Prentice 

Seybolt, Robert F.: see Reviews 

Shear, T. L.: see Reviews, Evans 

Sheppard, J. T.: see Reviews 

Shewan, A.: Repetition in Homer 
153-158, 162-166 

Shorey, Paul: see Reviews, Livingstone 

Shotwell, James T.: see Reviews 

Showerman, Grant: see Reviews 

Simpson, Myra C.: Some Class-Room Echoes, 58-60 

Singer, Charles: see Reviews 

Smells, Roman Poets On: see Johnston, Spaeth 

Smith, Charles Huntington: Experiences With Latin 
Classes, 169-174 

Smith, Kendall Kerfoot: When Greek Quotes Greek, 
177-182 

Smith, Kirby Flower: see Ovid 

Smyth, Herbert Weir: see Reviews 

Some Class-Room Echoes, Myra C. Simpson, 58-60 

Some Traces of Roman Occupation in the Rhine Cities, 
Ernestine P. Franklin, 186-189 

Sophistie, Second, Influence of, on St. John Chrysos- 
tom: see Reviews, Ameringer 

Sophocles, 121. See Seribner 

Southern States, Latin in the, 71-72 

Spaeth, John W., Jr.: Livy 21.37.2-3 Again, 167; 
Martial and Christopher Morley on Smells, 46 
47; Some Echoes of Cicero in English, 135 

Spain, Ovid and the Renascence in: see 
Schevill 

Spider as Weather Prophet, 32 

Spring, Evelyn: The Problem of Evil in Seneca, 51 
53 


Steele, R, 


and Tennyson, 


Reviews, 


B.: Ammianus Marcellinus, 18-24, 27-28 


ag 
im 
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Stoicism: see Reviews, Sedgwick, Spring 
Storms, Means of Averting or Producing, 6-7 
Stratton: see Reviews 

Strittmatter, Eugene J.: The Range and Forms of 
Prayer in Aeschylus, 66-70 

Study of the Derivation of 5,000 Words from Thorn- 
dike’s Teacher's Word Book, E. Earle Franklin, 
114. See also Cooper, Knapp, Orleans, Ullmar. 

Study of Latin: see Latin and Greek, Study of 

Study of Latin as An Aid to Success in College: see 
Brooks, Jennings 

Sturtevant, Edgar H.: The Origin of Language, 34 
38. See Reviews, Bender, Swift 

Style, Mr. <J. Middleton> Murry on, 121-122 

Superior Quality of Latin Students: see Brooks, 
Jennings 

Swift, F. Darwin: see Reviews 

Tacitus, 121 

Tanzer, Helen H., Article by, on Juvenal and Educa 
tion, Referred to, 214 

Taylor, Henry Osborn: see Reviews 

Taylor, John Prentice: see Reviews 

Taylor, John Wilson: see Reviews. 

Teaching of Greek and Latin, 129-130. See Allen, 
Jessie E., Bricker, Burchett, Illinois High School 
Conference, 1921, Kelly, Pickett, Nutting, Sage, 
Simpson, Smith, Waites, Wheeler, Williams 

Tennyson, Repetition in: see Shewan 

Terence, Phormio of, at Brown University, 184 

Tests in First Term Latin, 145-148, 148-151 

Thallon, Ida Carleton: Influence of Geography on the 
Early History of Italy, 160 

Thorndike, Edward L.: sce 
Reviews 

Times and Seasons, Folk Calendar of: see McCartney 

Todd, O. J.: see Reviews 

Tomb Paintings, Etruscan: see Reviews, Poulsen 

Training, Transfer of: see Lennes, Nutting, Stratton 

Two Classical Plays in English at Brown University, 
184 


Franklin, E. Earle; 


Ullman, B. L.: Mr. Franklin’s Study of Professor 
Thorndike’s Word Book, 215-216 
Ussani, Vincenzo: see Reviews 


Vaka, Demetra: see Reviews 

Value of the Classics, 129-130, 168. See Ash, Brooks, 
Harley, Jennings, Lowell, Miller, Royster; Reviews, 
Beman, Mackail 

Van Buren, A. W.: A Roman Discovery, 120 

Van Hook, La Rue: American School at Athens, qo. 
See Reviews, Ellis, James, Murray 

Vassar College, Classical Conference at, 160 

Verb-forms, Diagram for Teaching, 58-59 

Vergil, 121. See Keith; Reviews, Alington, Ander 
son, Bailey, Freeman, Mackail, Taylor, John Pren- 
tice 

Vinegar, Use of, in Softening Rocks, etc., 73-76 

Vocationalism not the Business of the College, 1-2 


Waites, Margaret C.: Latin an End in Itself, 134 

Walker, Richard Johnson: see Reviews 

Water Lily, The (Latin Version): see Moore 

Weather Prophet, Animals, Birds, and Fishes, as, 
3-7; Spider as, 32 

Wendell, Barrett: see Reviews 

Westermann, W. L.: see Reviews, Croce, Rostovtzeff 

Wheeler, Arthur L.: The Proper Aim of the Teaching 
of Latin, 207-208 

When Greek Quotes Greek, K. K. Smith, 177-182 

Whicher, G. M., Article by, on The Roman Stona 
(Red Porpyhry), Referred to, 214 

Which Way?, H. C. Nutting, 138-140 

Wigmore Fair, W. A. Edwards, 114-115 

Wiley, Harvey W.: The Effect of Fire on Granite, 128 

Williams, Talcott, Article by, on Greek and Teaching, 
Referred to, 214 

Wilson, Margaret Barclay: see Reviews 

Women in the Days of the Empire, E. E. 
115-117 

Wright, Horace Wetherill: Christian Spirit in Horace, 
98-102; Classical League of Lehigh Valley, 24. 
See Reviews 

Wright, Wilmer Cave: see Reviews 


Burriss, 


Xenophon: see Reviews, Brownson, Todd 


Zeydel, Edwin H.: The Classics of International Law, 


142-143 
Zimmern, A. E., Quoted on Greek Politics, 28, 30 
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Introduction to Latin 


By Henry Lupovp, 
Crestview Junior High School, Columbus, Ohio 


Book I, for the Seventh Grade. 
Book II, for the Eighth Grade. 


The author's experience in teaching Latin to 
Seventh and Eighth Grade classes has resulted in 
books really adapted to the needs of young begin- 
ners. Much attention is given to the relation of 
Latin to English. While using Book I the pupil 
learns the simple uses of an inflected language, 
masters some of the essential forms of Latin, and 
acquires a vocabulary of one hundred seventy- 
five Latin words with the use of approximately 
seven hundred English derivatives. The book 
includes easy reading lessons, fables, poems, 
Latin phrases common in English, and definite 
directions for the guidance of teachers. 

Book II follows the same plan and through 
the study of syntax and vocabulary prepares for 
reading Caesar. 


D. C. HEATH & COMPANY 


231-245 W. 39th Street New York City 


Eastman Roman Life Slides 


were prepared for use in Latin classes for 
Visual Education 
Nine sets of fifty slides each with lectures 


The Roman House 
Wearing Apparel 

and Ornaments 
Games and Amusements 
Communication and Travel 


Trades and Crafts 

Julius Caesar 

Julius Caesar 

Roman Mythology 
The Wanderings of Aeneas 


Over fifty Colleges and Universities, over one 
hundred High Schools, and many private Schools 
are using this work in visual education in Latin. 


These slides are not for the Latin student alone. 
All the School will be interested in seeing how 
our civilization sprung from the Romans. 


The Latin teacher will note a new interest in her 
classes. The present growth in Latin work 
should encourage her to help the movement 
along. 


Slides in English Literature are also offered. 
These slides can not be rented. 


For further information address 


EASTMAN ROMAN LIFE 


Iowa City lowa 


KARLY LATIN VERSE 
By W. M. Linpsay 


“The removal of lava and cinders from Pompeii discovered to us a town of the Early Empire 


We saw the very room in which a Roman had lived. 
We know his languayge—the significance of each word, the sound of each letter. 


and letters are the dry bones of a language. 
them. 
Cicero's) intonation of the sentence”, 


Would that we could hear him speak 
But words 


( It is the tone of utterance that breathes life into 
And that is what this volume claims to discover—-Plautus; Terence’s (and presumably 
‘From the Preface 


KURIPIDES. THE MEDEA 


Partly in the Original and partly in Translation 


edited with notes and introduction by 
L. Lucas 


The Text is that of Professor Murray (Bibliotheca Oxoniensis) with a few alterations. In 
the notes full information on points connected with the subject matter have been given rather 


than elaborate aids to construing, 


‘Have all the nations of the world since his time produced one dramatist who was worthy to 


hand him his slippers?’ 


50 West Street 


Goethe, on Euripides. 
OXFORD UNIVERSITY PRESS 


American Branch 


New York 
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TEACHABILITY has been secured in 


ELEMENTARY LATIN 


by 
Ullman and Henry 
through including old and tried methods, on the one 


hand, and unique new ones on the other. As one 
example of these last, attention is called to the 


TEACHING DEVICES 


(1) Rapid-fire Drills, to review verb and noun forms. 


(2) Color Scheme for Learning Verb Forms, to show 
that Latin verbs are conjugated according to a 
regular pattern throughout, and need never be 
blindly memorized. 


(3) \ocabulary Matches, for ready mastery of words. 


(4) Dictionary Drills, for study of English deriva- 
tives. 


(5) “Flash” Cards and ‘Perception’ Devices, for fa- 
cility in recognizing forms and translating them. 


(6) Conversation in Class Room. 
Write for descriptive booklet 


THE MACMILLAN COMPANY 


New York Chicago Boston Dalla: Atlanta San Francisco 
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